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just   as   little   about   Ireland.    A   sudden   chance,
almost an accident, gave O'Connell an opportunity
of testing his power in his own country.    One of the
members of the Government resigned  his   position
as head of the Board of Trade, and another man was
appointed to the office.    The new-comer, Mr. Vesey
Fitzgerald, who  represented  an   Irish  constituency,
had to go back to Clare and be re-elected, before he
could   enter   on   the  duties   of   his   new   position.
O'Connell seized the opportunity and boldly came
forward as a rival for the suffrages of the electors of
Clare, such electors as there were then under  the
old-fashioned   system of restrictions.    O'Connell, as
a Roman Catholic, was excluded by law from taking
a seat in the House of Commons.    His bold step in
coming  forward   as   candidate  created   the  wildest
excitement  all   over  the  country.    Many,   even   of
those who thoroughly sympathised with his cause,
were convinced that the step he had taken was too
daring an outrage upon existing law, to do anything
but  harm  to   the   movement   for   Catholic   Eman-
cipation.    From all sides, except alone from the side
of his ardent followers, he   received warnings ; but
the  warnings  were   happily  unheeded.     O'Connell
went to the poll, and was elected member for Clare
by an overwhelming majority-of votes.     It was one
thing, however, to  be elected   for  Clare, and quite
another  thing   to   take  his  seat  in   the   House   of
Commons.    The oath which was then administered
to all new members who came to take their seats,
was  one which no Roman Catholic could   possibly
have accepted, arid one which was framed expressly